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The recently adopted trademark shown on the 
covers and throughout this report is the present- 
day identification of Crompton & Knowles Cor¬ 
poration. Used uniformly through the Corpora¬ 
tion it links all Groups, with their diversity of 
products, into one unified business. 


Frederic W. Howe, Jr. 



1967 HIGHLIGHTS 


Net sales. 

Net earnings. 

Stockholders’ equity—end of year 
Average shares outstanding 
Per share: 

Net earnings. 

Dividends paid . 

Stockholders’ equity 


1967 

$ 66 , 120,000 

2 , 329,000 

31 , 629,000 

2 , 060,186 

$ 1.13 
.80 
15.36 


1966 

$ 66 , 143,000 

2 , 923,000 

30 , 237,000 

2 , 002,970 

$ 1.46 
.80 
15.11 


Number of stockholders 
Number of employees 


4504 

2700 


4392 

2964 


SALES BY PRODUCT LINE 



■ 

■ 

■ 


Automotive Components 
Plastics Machinery 
Packaging Machinery 


Chemicals 


Textile Machinery 


1967 

4 % 


1966 

5 % 


28 % 


20 % 































To Our Stockholders: 


Sales for 1967 were $66,120,000, a few 
thousand dollars under the $66,143,000 
peak reached in 1966. Net earnings de¬ 
clined to $2,329,000, or $1.13 a share for 
1967, compared with $2,923,000, or $1.46 
a share in 1966. Shares outstanding 
averaged 2,060,186 in 1967 and 2,002,970 
in 1966. 

Sales of the Plastics Machinery 
Group, including the Goulding business 
acquired early in 1967, advanced 38% 
from the previous year. A splendid 
turnaround in the profitability of this 
group occurred in 1967 as a new and 
reorganized management mastered the 
problems and difficulties which beset 
this business a year ago. 

Packaging machinery sales and profits 
made further improvements from the 
excellent levels of 1966. 

These contributions by our plastics 
and packaging machinery groups to con¬ 
solidated profits were offset by a severe 
drop in the sales and earnings of the Tex¬ 
tile Machinery Group, 90% of which 
occurred in the weaving machinery 
division. To a modest degree earnings 
from textile chemicals were lower, also 
as a result of textile mill market 
conditions. 

Sales of automotive products were 
seriously affected during the year by a 
lengthy strike at the plants of a major 
customer. 

Three new and larger plants in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and North 
Carolina were completed in the last 
quarter of the year to meet require¬ 
ments for expanded sales and service 


of textile equipment and plastics colors. 

The outlook for 1968 is distinctly 
encouraging. Current order position 
assures good production schedules for 
some months to come for all lines of our 
business. Organization and divisional 
management improvements have added 
further strength to the Company. Other 
1967 steps — new plant construction, 
other capital programs, and consoli¬ 
dations of operations — will enhance 
profits in the coming year. 

Given a continuation of present 
general economic conditions together 
with a realization of brightening pros¬ 
pects for textile producers, the year 1968 
should be one of substantial recovery 
and renewed growth for Crompton & 
Knowles. 



Frederic W. Howe, Jr. 

President 


January 20, 1968 








TEXTILE 

MACHINERY 

GROUP 


Plants— Worcester and North Adams, 
Massachusetts; Pawtucket and Providence, 
Rhode Island; Mauldin, South Carolina; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Los Angeles, 
California; Athens, Georgia 

Textile machinery sales for 1967 were 
off considerably from the record year of 
1966. Most divisions of the Textile 
Machinery Group were affected by a 
year of readjustment for the textile in¬ 
dustry. The previous three years wit¬ 
nessed capital expenditures for new 
mill equipment unequaled in any prior 
period, and 1967 turned out to be one of 
consolidation and, in many cases, de¬ 
ferral of plant construction and equip¬ 
ment purchasing. 

In spite of these unfavorable condi¬ 
tions, a great deal of progress was made 
during the past year. An extraordinary 
demand continued for non woven equip¬ 
ment, particularly for complete systems 
to make needle-punched outdoor-indoor 
carpeting and floor covering. 

Demand for weaving machinery con¬ 
tinued slow, but encouraging orders 


have recently been placed by several 
mills for the Company’s OFS outside 
filling supply loom capable of weaving 
eight colors and eliminating the neces¬ 
sity of bobbins. 

Shipments of our Malimo and other 
Mali machines increased somewhat in 
1967 over 1966. Our efforts to sell this 
line of machinery will increase in 1968 
and we see several new areas for 
potential sales. 

Substantial physical changes were 
made at the Worcester plant to stream¬ 
line the operation, and a new sales center 
was opened in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
to handle the servicing, supply and 
demonstration of Worcester-built weav¬ 
ing equipment. 

The James Hunter Machine Company 
division moved into a new 130,000 square 
foot manufacturing facility in North 
Adams, Massachusetts. This plant was 
necessitated by the increased demand 
for the firm’s nonwoven machinery as 
well as for a new generation of extremely 
large equipment for the paper felt indus- 



A new sales and service headquarters for the 
weaving machinery line was completed late in 
the year at Texland in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. This is in the heart of the southern 
textile industry, which brings us closer to 
our customers. 











AUTOMOTIVE 

COMPONENTS 


try. New construction is under way, but 
not yet completed, for a significant ex¬ 
pansion of the James Hunter Machine 
Company’s plant at Mauldin, South 
Carolina which will in addition house 
the Industrial Heat Engineering divi¬ 
sion operations as well as a new southern 
service laboratory and warehouse for 
our Chemicals Group. 

Late in the year agreement was 
reached whereby Crompton & Knowles 
will have exclusive rights to sell the 
Stone-Platt Industries Limited line of 
cotton preparatory and spinning ma¬ 
chinery in the United States. 

Currently the economic outlook for 
our domestic textile industry is one of 
restrained optimism. The future for the 
textile industry is closely locked in to 
the anticipated recovery and expansion 
of the U.S. economy generally and specif¬ 
ically affected by government trade poli¬ 
cies and national fiber farm policies. 
Since sales of our textile machinery to 
the U.S. market are dependent, in large 
measure, on the health of the textile 
industry, governmental action to limit 
textile imports would have a beneficial 
effect on our activity. At the same time, 
there are many other influences includ¬ 
ing a growing population, new tech¬ 
nologies and new textile products 
which point to specific opportunities 
for us. 

Although it is too early to predict 
results for 1968, a healthy increase in 
orders has taken place in the final quar¬ 
ter of 1967, and a continuance of this 
trend will mean considerably better 
results for the coming year. 


Plant — Worcester, Massachusetts 

Production of truck components fell 
short of the 1966 level because of a 
lengthy strike at the plants of a major 
customer. Operations were back to 
normal rates by the end of the year. 

Additional special purpose machinery 
will be installed in early 1968 to expand 
output of other high volume truck com¬ 
ponents, orders for which are in hand. 



A nation on wheels means more demand for 
automotive components; our share of this 
big business will increase in 1968. 







CHEMICALS 

GROUP 


Plants— Reading and Gibraltar, Pennsylvania; 
Somerset, New Jersey; Melrose Park, Illinois; 
Sandusky, Ohio; Fall River, Massachusetts 

Combined sales of the Althouse, Bates, 
Plastics Color and Beetle Plastics divi¬ 
sions, comprising the Chemicals Group, 
were moderately higher than the pre¬ 
ceding year. But due to a combination 
of increased costs, competitive price 
pressures, and a less favorable product 
mix, there was a slight decline in the 
Group’s earnings. 

Primary emphasis during 1967 was 
placed on broadening the lines of spe¬ 
cialty products we offer the textile dye¬ 
ing industry and our other principal 
customers—food processors, plastic fab¬ 
ricators, and manufacturers using proc¬ 
esses involving corrosive conditions or 
requiring environmental pollution con¬ 
trol. A major result was a line of 
improved disperse dyes, opening for the 
first time to Althouse the large and 
fast-growing polyester fiber field — plus 
additional specialty polypropylene, ny¬ 
lon and acetate fiber markets. 

Opportunities for broadening product 
lines through acquisition were studied 
extensively here and abroad. This pro¬ 
gram is expected to contribute in a major 
way to strengthening the position of 
our smaller divisions. 

Beetle Plastics division established 
new sales and earnings records. Ship¬ 
ments of new product lines, particularly 
corrosion-resistant grating and polypro¬ 
pylene-lined process equipment, were 
major factors. Bates division sales and 
earnings improved as efficiencies of con¬ 
solidating manufacturing and adminis¬ 


trative functions with the Althouse 
division began to be realized. 

Good progress was made at the newest 
Plastics Color installations in Ohio and 
Illinois. New Jersey operations were 
hampered by inadequate and obsolete 
facilities, a situation corrected late in 
the year by a move to a new, custom- 
designed, 20,000 sq. ft. building near 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

Dyestuff sales of the Althouse division 
reflected slow textile activity in areas 
where our present lines are employed. 
As part of a continuing program to in¬ 
sure topnotch service to our customers, 
the customer service laboratory at 
Reading, Pennsylvania was modernized 



An integral part of the air pollution control 
system at a major rayon manufacturing 
facility is a 285 foot sectional installation of 
polypropylene-lined Bonate ducting made 
by our Beetle Plastics division. 











Expanded plant facilities, like this new building 
in Somerset, New Jersey, reflect the continued 
growth of the Plastics Color division. Colors 
made by the division are used in a wide range 
of industrial and consumer products from 
circuit boards to passenger-carrying golf carts. 



and expanded. A service laboratory was 
established in Germany, and similar 
facilities are planned in the southern 
United States. Warehousing and distri¬ 
bution, both at manufacturing and re¬ 
gional locations, were improved. 

A serious threat to the future well¬ 
being of the United States dyestuff 
industry was created by nonreciprocal 
concessions on benzenoid chemical tar¬ 
iffs granted by U.S. negotiators in the 
so-called Kennedy Round talks com¬ 
pleted last summer in Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land. Further damaging inroads would 
result if the “separate package” proposal 
abolishing American Selling Price valua¬ 
tion, which the Administration has 
indicated will be presented to the 
Congress soon, is approved. Concessions 
gained from other countries in these 
negotiations were insignificant. 

Studies sponsored by the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciation, the authoritative spokesman 
for the industry, predict a resulting 


adverse effect on United States chemical 
industry employment and on the U.S. 
balance of payments, which would be¬ 
come progressively more serious over 
the next five years. Your company again 
strongly urges you to express to your 
Representatives and Senators your 
opposition to passage of the separate 
package proposal. 

Notwithstanding the adverse in¬ 
fluences of these tariff adjustments, we 
expect to remain competitive and to 
maintain an adequate return on our 
investment in the dyestuffs business in 
the United States because of our new, 
efficient facilities, supplemented by pro¬ 
grams to reduce raw material, process¬ 
ing, and distribution costs wherever 
possible. We also recognize the need 
to manufacture overseas, however, both 
to remain competitive on certain prod¬ 
ucts and to capitalize on our technology 
in substantial dyestuff markets outside 
the United States and Canada. Such 
plans are being developed. 
















PLASTICS 

MACHINERY 

GROUP 


Plants — Pawcatuck, Connecticut; Saginaw, 
Michigan 


The formation of the corporation's 
Plastics Machinery Group marked a 
high point in 1967. Through acquisition, 
the Goulding Manufacturing Company 
of Saginaw, Michigan—producers of 
extrusion accessory equipment—was 
added to complement the activities of 
the Davis-Standard division which is 
located in Connecticut. 

Phenomenal upward trends in plastic 
uses—output projected to grow over 700 
percent in the next fifteen years—give 
assurance of great growth potential for 
the newly-formed Group. 

Marketing activity is centered around 
the Davis-Standard extruder, a machine 
used to melt plastic powder or pellets, 
and to convey the plastic at the proper 
volume, temperature and pressure to a 
die providing the configuration desired. 
The Davis-Standard extruder has been 
recognized for its quality for years. In 
1967 the first “modular" redesigned pro¬ 
duction units were shipped; this prod¬ 
uct improvement was the result of two 
years of exhaustive engineering and 
design work. Extruders are sold as 
single machines to a complete cross 
section of the industry, and are used in 
such manufacturing processes as textile 
fibers, house siding, plastic cups, rubber 
hose, and garment bags. The sale of ex¬ 
truders has been particularly enhanced 
by the technology associated with the 
“mixing" screw, a device which increases 
rates of output and facilitates blending 
of the plastic. Our laboratory is used 


Production of plastic parts is often a 
multifacet operation. The cover used here to 
protect the jet engine resulted from a 
series of production steps, two of which 
were widely-used extrusion processes. It was 
thermoformed from extruded sheet produced 
from premixed resins processed on Davis- 
Standard/Goulding equipment systems. 



extensively by customers in selecting 
the right extruder and “mixing" screw. 

The Plastics Machinery Group now 
emphasizes the sale of complete process 
systems rather than machines. This 
means providing, in addition to the ex¬ 
truder, all other equipment, including 
electric drives, to put the customer into 
production. The Group, therefore, sells 
system process knowledge in addition 
to machines. Davis-Standard has proven 
the desirability of this by furnish¬ 
ing complete insulating lines for the 
wire and cable industry, which has re¬ 
sulted in leadership in this field. With 
the acquisition of Goulding, the same 
capability of supplying completely inte¬ 
grated systems has been extended to 
the plastic sheet industry. Manufac¬ 
turers of plastic pipe also benefit from 
this approach. 

An accelerated research and develop¬ 
ment program in 1967 has included 
















PACKAGING 

MACHINERY 

GROUP 


product improvement as well as the 
capability of entering new markets 
on a system process basis. Of special 
interest is the slit film market, the end 
product being yarn used in carpet back¬ 
ing, rope, industrial bagging, etc. Entry 
into this market will permit Crompton 
& Knowles to provide machinery for 
textile producers covering all processes 
from plastic raw material to the finished 
product. 

In 1967 the Plastics Machinery Group 
became a significant contributor to 
corporate profits. A reorganization of 
the Davis-Standard division, with new 
management personnel, tight produc¬ 
tion controls and better internal sys¬ 
tems and procedures, brought about 
the principal contribution. In addition, 
Goulding Manufacturing further in¬ 
creased earnings. This improved profit 
picture, as well as the projected role in 
the corporation, indicates the degree of 
importance one must attach to the 
Plastics Machinery Group and its divi¬ 
sions—Davis-Standard and Goulding. 



The use of plastics touches every phase of 
modern living. Blown polyethylene film — much 
of which is produced on complete systems 
from Davis-Standard — is typical. 

Here, PE film, cut in strips, is laid as mulch 
between rows of pineapple plants in Hawaii to 
control the moisture content of the soil. 


Plants— Bell wood, Illinois; Agawam, 
Massachusetts 

The Packaging Machinery Group had 
the best year in its history in 1967, mark¬ 
ing up all-time highs. This was accom¬ 
plished despite a downward trend of the 
packaging machinery industry gener¬ 
ally. Concentration on service, replace¬ 
ments and modifications and aggressive 
sales efforts on all items in the line of 
both standard and new designs made 
progress possible. A sizable volume of 
business was generated through adapta¬ 
tions or modifications of machinery to 
package new products for the bakery 
industry. There was more sales empha¬ 
sis on machines giving high reliability 
and dependable performance rather 
than on greater speeds. 

The new shrink film machine, which 
wraps packages with a minimum amount 
of film of varying types and at a high 
rate of output, found acceptability in 
the market and generated satisfactory 
volume in 1967 with an outlook for much 
larger user requirement in 1968. These 
machines are now busy wrapping paper 
goods of many shapes and sizes. 

Diversification of the baking industry 
into specialty cake products has proved 
a profitable boon to that industry. The 
need for overwrapping machinery on 
these new products has opened a broad 
area for the use of our overwrappers. 
Development of equipment to handle 
aluminum foils at high speeds has 
brought additional business and satis¬ 
fied customers in this industry. New 
developments now in the design and 








Our VP-1 strip packager is designed 
for unit dose packaging of tablets and capsules 
in hospital pharmacies. This compact 
machine also fills a need in many companies, 
including contract packagers and pharma¬ 
ceutical manufacturers, for low volume 
production runs and samples. 



planning stage with application in both 
the baking and candy industries offer 
promise of additional opportunity ahead. 

Convertible roll wrappers, which en¬ 
able the user to modify machines to make 
packages of varying lengths and with 
varying amounts of product, also con¬ 
tributed to our 1967 success and 
strengthened our already dominant 
position in that field. 

The Vol-Pak line of strip and pouch 
packagers has been refined so that these 
machines have greater user acceptabil¬ 
ity and are enjoying an increased re¬ 
order rate. During the year, a smaller 


model, the VP-1, was designed and field 
tested; the VP-1 is expected to fill a 
packaging need in hospital pharmacies, 
outpatient clinics and in the laborato¬ 
ries of pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
particularly for sampling runs and low 
volume production. 

During 1967 additional personnel were 
added to the staff to provide over-all or¬ 
ganizational strength—especially in the 
marketing area—for the Group. Coordi¬ 
nation of all sales efforts, so that maxi¬ 
mum effectiveness is attained at the 
lowest possible costs, produced effi¬ 
ciencies which should be even greater 
in the future. Accent on personnel 
and their development will continue 
so the broadening management nu¬ 
cleus makes possible future growth 
for the Group through internal ex¬ 
pansion and provides management 
strength to maximize the potential from 
acquisitions. 

The promising Liquifilm process for 
applying molten resins as a packaging 
film is still in development. Technologi¬ 
cal limitations of resins developed to 
date by the chemical companies, along 
with the increasingly stringent barrier 
requirements by users—i.e., against odor, 
moisture and air penetration—defer 
commercial application. Working closely 
with major potential users and film 
manufacturers, we remain keenly inter¬ 
ested in this project. 

1967 was a good year—it is anticipated 
and planned that 1968 results will 
reflect continued growth. 
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Fashions and textile machinery change. H. I. S. nationally 
advertises its latest styles featuring fabrics which C&K’s 
newly-introduced OFS (outside filling supply) loom can produce 
more economically than was possible ever before. 
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Hers is a world of color. Fanciful is this boudoir filled with fabrics colored by Althouse division 
dyestuffs—from carpets to draperies and upholstery to her Vanity Fair pajamas. Althouse is a leader 
in the specialty dyestuff field where new developments and exacting standards are a must. 



Candy, baked goods, paper products, pharmaceuticals, even ethical drugs which demand the ultimate 
in product protection, are examples of the wide range of products ideally suited to packaging on 
Wrap King overwrappers and Vol-Pak strip and pouch packaging equipment. The capability of 
these machines in wrapping with virtually all commercially available packaging materials ranges 
from aluminum foil to shrinkable plastic films. Allied C&K equipment is the Redington line of 
high-speed cartoners, multipackers and special overwrappers. 
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To meet the rising demand for C&K’s non woven machinery, the James Hunter Machine Company 
division constructed this 130,000 square foot plant in Massachusetts’ Berkshire Mountains. 
Nonwovens continue to become an increasingly important factor in the textile industry. 



Part of the growth of extrusion-processed plastics is seen in the wider use of plastic pipe. Here 
workmen are shown installing water pipe for irrigation. More and more, plastic pipe is becoming 
accepted for use with potable water supplies at residential and industrial sites. 

C&K’s Plastics Machinery Group has been a major factor in supplying the industry’s production 
equipment. Complete extrusion systems from Davis-Standard are used world wide for processing raw 
plastics through to finished pipe. 
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Color appeal caught the 
eye of this young lad who 
is in for a long flavor 
treat. Colors made by the 
Bates division catch the 
eye of food, drug and 
cosmetics manufacturers 
through advertisements 
such as the one partially 
shown in the background. 









CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS AND RETAINED EARNINGS 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1967 WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1966 



1967 

1966 

Net sales. 

$66,120,296 

66,142,900 

Cost of sales. 

51,890,330 

50,904,404 

Gross profit, exclusive of depreciation. 

14,229,966 

15,238,496 

Royalties and commissions income. 

637,007 

735,569 

Other income, net. 

717,391 

167,494 


15,584,364 

16,141,559 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

9,151,076 

8,681,163 

Depreciation. 

1,373,419 

1,291,295 

Interest expense. 

385,436 

279,728 


10,909,931 

10,252,186 

Earnings before income and state taxes .... 

4,674,433 

5,889,373 

Income and state taxes: 

Federal and foreign income taxes. 

2,056,784 

2,594,701 

State taxes. 

288,951 

371,240 


2,345,735 

2,965,941 

NET EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR, $1.13 per share 

(1966—$1.46) 

2,328,698 

2,923,432 

Retained earnings at beginning of year 

20,163,112 

22,535,065 

Adjustments: 

Applicable to pooled subsidiary (note 1) 

283,528 

— 

Provision for prior years’ Federal income 

and state taxes no longer required .... 

316,000 

— 

As adjusted. 

20,762,640 

22,535,065 


23,091,338 

25.458.497 

Deduct: 

Cash dividends paid, $.80 per share. 

1,636,423 

1,604,686 

Transfer to common stock account to reflect the con ver- 

sion of no par to $5 par value common stock 

— 

3,690,699 


1,636,423 

5,295,385 

Retained earnings at end of year. 

$21,454,915 

20,163,112 


See accompanying notes to financial statements. 


CROMPTON &. KNOWLES CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1967 




ASSETS 



1967 

1966 

Current assets: 



Cash. 

$ 1,728,706 

1,501,962 

Marketable securities, at cost 
(market—$512,000) plus accrued interest 

558,885 

511,813 

Notes and accounts receivable, less allowance for 
doubtful items $297,323 (1966 - $400,114). . . 

11,456,035 

11,234,853 

Inventories (note 2). 

17,934,563 

17,497,730 

Prepaid expenses. 

1,029,447 

890,950 

Total current assets. 

32,707,636 

31,637,308 


Other investments: 

Other marketable securities, at 1965 market 
(1967 market-$546,000). 599,650 599,650 

Investments in non-consolidated subsidiaries, 
at equity in net assets (note 1). 385,077 

Investments in and advances to foreign joint 
ventures, at cost less reserve of $391,594 . . 17,982 17,982 

Total other investments. 1,002,709 617,632 


Property, plant and equipment (note 3) ... 12,644,600 12,718,384 


Formulae, trademarks, trade names, patents and 
patent rights, less accumulated amortization 
$363,612 (1966 - $301,702). 


473,948 


532,796 


Excess of cost of investments in businesses acquired 
over their net book values. 2,792,580 2,792,580 


$49,621,473 48,298,700 


See accompanying notes to financial statements. 


CROMPTON &. KNOWLES CORPORATION AMD SUBSIDIARIES 
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WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1966 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

_ 1967 _ 1966 

Current liabilities: 

Notes payable to bank and installments 
on long-term debt (note 4).$ 1,980,589 993,480 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses . . . 8,124,580 7,953,299 

Federal and foreign income taxes and state taxes . 1,519,925 2,612,813 

Total current liabilities. 11,625,094 11,559,592 

Pensions (note 5). 597,000 678,000 

Long-term debt (note 4). 3,768,994 4,062,474 

Deferred Federal income taxes (note 6) . 2,000,965 1,761,489 

Stockholders’ equity: 

Common stock, $5 par value: 

Authorized 2,800,000 shares 

Issued 2,096,364 shares (note 8). 10,481,820 10,187,700 

Additional paid-in capital (note 8). . 148,531 

Retained earnings. 21,454,915 20,163,112 

" 31,936,735 30,499,343 

Less 37,128 shares held in treasury, at cost 
(1966-35,828 shares) . 307,315 262,198 

Total stockholders’ equity. 31,629,420 30,237,145 

$49,621,473 48,298,700 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS December31,1967 


(1) Princip les o f Consol idation: 

The consolidated financial statements include the 
accounts of the company and all of its wholly-owned 
and majority-owned subsidiaries, except for two 
subsidiaries which in the aggregate are consid¬ 
ered not to be significant. The non-consolidated 
subsidiaries are carried in the accompanying finan¬ 
cial statements at the company’s equity in their 
net assets. The accounts of the Canadian subsid¬ 
iaries are stated at their appropriate United States 
dollar equivalents. All material intercompany 
transactions have been eliminated in consolidation. 
On May 24,1967, the company acquired for common 
stock of the company, all the outstanding capital 
stock of Goulding Manufacturing Co., Inc. The 
acquisition has been accounted for as a pooling of 
interests and its operations, which are not material 
in relation to consolidated results, have been in¬ 
cluded in the consolidated statement of earnings 
from January 1, 1967. 

(2) In ventories: 

Inventories at the lower of first-in, first-out cost or 
market: 

1967 1966 

Finished goods and manu¬ 
factured parts . . . $ 9,474,189 8,000,426 

Work in process . . 3,635,423 4,296,998 

Raw materials and supplie s 4,824,951 5,200,306 

$17,934,563 17,497,730 


(3) Property, Plant and Equipment: 


Property, plant and equipment at cost: 


Land 


1967 1966 

$ 625,505 648,087 


Buildings and building 

improvements . . . 8,523,638 8,686,287 

Machinery and equipment 15,108,709 14,204,267 

Machinery leased to 

customers .... 426,285 574,483 


Furniture and fixtures and 
miscellaneous equipment 2,282,154 2,147,437 

Patterns, drawings, jigs, 
fixtures, and small tools 1,286,300 1,286,300 

Construction in progress 343,256 243,933 

28,595,847 27,790,794 

Less accumulated 

depreciation . . . 15 ,951,247 15,072, 410 

$12,644,600 12,718,384 


Depreciation of property, plant and equipment is 
computed generally on the straight-line method at 
rates which are sufficient to write off the cost of 
the assets over the period of their estimated useful 
lives. 


periods not exceeding thirty years from 1964. As a 
result of 1964 amendments to the plans, $597,000 
(net after taxes) included in liabilities in the 
accompanying balance sheet is no longer required 
and is being credited to earnings at the rate of 
$81,000 per year. The actuarially computed value 
of vested benefits as of January 1,1967 exceeded by 
$456,000 the sum of the pension fund assets, valued 
at cost, plus the balance sheet accrual for pensions. 

(6) Investment Credit: 

Benefits derived from the investment credit pro¬ 
vided by the Revenue Act of 1962 are being deferred 
ratably to future operations. The balance at De¬ 
cember 31, 1967, $396,000, is included in Deferred 
Federal Income Taxes. 

(7) Stock Options: 

Under the 1966 Qualified Stock Option Plan, options 
may be granted to key employees (including officers 
and directors) to purchase 100,000 shares of the com¬ 
pany’s common stock at prices not less than 100% 
of the fair market value on the date of grant. 
Options were granted during the year to purchase 
55,000 shares, net of cancellation of 4,000 shares, at 
prices ranging from $15.4375 $17.75 a share. These 
options are exercisable between two and five years 
from the date granted. 

Under an earlier plan, there were outstanding at 
December 31,1967 options to purchase 20,000 shares 
at prices ranging from $4.0625 to $16.75 a share. 
During the year, under this plan, options were 
exercised to purchase 2,000 shares at $4.0625 a 
share or a total of $8,125 compared with a market 
price of $15,125 or a total of $30,250. 

(8) Additional Pai d-in Capital: 

Additional paid-in capital at December 31, 1966, 
$148,531 has been transferred to the common stock 
account in connection with the issuance of 
common stock for the acquisition of Goulding 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

(9) Long-term Leases: 

Real estate and production facilities are being 
leased by the company under long-term agreements. 
Pertinent details of the leases are summarized 
below: 

Initial Average 

Term Expiration Annual 
(Years) Date Rentals 


North Adams, Mass, and 


Charlotte, N. C. plants 

20 

1987 

$178,000 

Gibraltar, Pa. plant 

20 

1985 

162,000 

Pawcatuck, Conn, plant 

25 

1989 

112,000 

Franklin, N. J. plant 

20 

1987 

20,000 

Machinery and equipment 




(3 leases) 

8 

1972-1975 125,000 

Machinery and equipment 




(2 leases) 

10 

1973-1975 94,000 


(4) Long-term Debt: 

Current 

Long-term Installments 

20-year 5% sinking fund 
note payable in annual 
installments of $265,000 

until 1982 .... $3,705,000 265,000 

Other notes maturing at 

various dates to 1974 . 63,994 28,480 

$ 3,768,994 293,480 

(5) Pen sions: 

The Company and its subsidiaries have noncon¬ 
tributory pension plans covering substantially all 
of their employees, the costs of which are being 
funded. Total pension expense for the year, before 
applying the credit described below, was $906,477 
including amortization of past service costs over 


In addition to the annual rentals stated above, the 
company is required to pay insurance, real estate 
taxes, maintenance and repairs, etc. 

The leases on the North Adams, Charlotte, Gibral¬ 
tar and Pawcatuck plants, which are owned by two 
of the company’s pension trusts, provide for renewal 
options of two additional five-year periods and 
thereafter on a year-to-year basis at an annual rent¬ 
al of 40% of the rent to be paid during the last year 
of the initial term of the leases. The lease on the 
Franklin plant provides for renewal options of two 
additional five-year periods at $10,000 per year. 

The company has the option to purchase the ma¬ 
chinery and equipment covered by one ten-year 
lease at prices substantially equivalent to the 
present value of the unpaid lease payments. All 
other machinery and equipment leases provide for 
subsequent unlimited one-year renewals at nomi¬ 
nal rentals. 
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CONSOLIDATED SOURCE AND USE OF FUNDS 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31,1967 WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1966 


1967 1966 

FUNDS WERE PROVIDED BY: 

Net earnings after all charges.$2,328,698 2,923,432 

Charges to earnings, such as depreciation and 
deferred taxes, not requiring funds. 1,611,525 1,617,827 

Funds from earnings for the year. 3,940,223 4,541,259 

Plant and equipment retired, less accumulated depreciation 429,186 363,433 

Net increase in working capital resulting 
from subsidiaries acquired. 206,813 79,789 

Sale of 2,000 (1966—3,000) shares of treasury stock 
under stock option plan. 8,125 24,125 

Provision for prior years’ Federal income and 
state taxes no longer required. 316,000 — 

Total funds provided.$4,900,347 5,008,606 


FUNDS WERE USED FOR: 

Cash dividends paid to stockholders at the rate of 
$.80 per share.$1,636,423 1,604,686 

Purchase of machinery, equipment, and other pro¬ 
ductive facilities. 1,440,328 1,714,474 

Investments in non-consolidated subsidiaries . . . 385,077 — 

Retirement of long-term debt. 377,516 493,480 

Machinery leased to customers. — 256,757 

Purchase of 3,300 (1966 -10,600) shares of treasury stock 53,117 155,029 

Acquisition of patents and patent rights. 3,060 14,461 

Increase in working capital. 1,004,826 769,71 9 

Total funds used. $4,900,347 5,008,606 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES CORPORATION: 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of Crompton & Knowles Corporation and 
subsidiaries as of December 31, 1967 and the related statement of earnings and retained earnings 
and the consolidated source and use of funds statement for the year then ended. Our examina¬ 
tion was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we con¬ 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet and statement of consolidated 
earnings and retained earnings present fairly the financial position of Crompton & Knowles 
Corporation and subsidiaries at December 31, 1967 and the results of their operations for the 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year. Also, in our opinion, the accompanying consolidated 
source and use of funds statement for the year ended December 31, 1967 presents fairly the 
information shown therein. 

January 19,1968 & 
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RECORD OF GROWTH 



1967 

1966 

1965 

Operations 




Net sales . 

. $ 66,120,296 

66,142,900 

62,001,703 

Earnings before income and state taxes . 

. $ 4,674,433 

5,889,373 

6,924,922 

Federal and foreign income and state taxes 

. $ 2,345,735 

2,965,941 

3,767,116 

Net earnings. 

. $ 2,328,698 

2,923,432 

3,157,806 

Net earnings as a per cent of sales . 

3.5 

4.4 

5.1 

Dividends paid . 

. $ 1,636,423 

1,604,686 

1,385,388 

Depreciation. 

. $ 1,373,419 

1,291,295 

1,220,568 

Financial Position 

Current assets. 

. $ 32,707,636 

31,637,308 

28,737,661 

Current liabilities. 

. $ 11,625,094 

11,559,592 

9,429,664 

Working capital. 

. $ 21,082,542 

20,077,716 

19,307,997 

Ratio of working capital. 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

Long-term debt . 

. $ 3,768,994 

4,062,474 

4,555,954 

Capital expenditures (excluding 
amounts acquired on acquisition of 
subsidiaries and going businesses) 

. $ 1,440,328 

1,971,231 

1,978,228 

Stockholders’ equity. 

. $ 31,629,420 

30,237,145 

28,857,573 

Shareholder Information 

Per share: 




Net earnings. 

. $ 1.13 

1.46 

1.59 

Dividends paid. 

. $ .80 

.80 

.70 

Working capital. 

. $ 10.24 

10.03 

9.66 

Stockholders’ equity. 

. $ 15.36 

15.11 

14.44 

Average shares outstanding. 

. 2,060,186 

2,002,970 

1,981,128 

Net earnings as a per cent of stock¬ 
holders’ equity at beginning of year 

7.7 

10.1 

11.2 
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DECEMBER 31, 1967 


1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

52,354,356 

45,580,820 

44,350,017 

32,650,669 

31,142,645 

22,800,362 

18,939,250 

6,345,600 

5,507,120 

4,302,151 

5,163,214 

5,174,536 

3,400,216 

1,801,539 

3,654,733 

3,249,100 

2,362,475 

2,570,000 

2,656,500 

1,913,400 

990,195 

2,690,867 

2,258,020 

1,939,676 

2,593,214 

2,518,036 

1,486,816 

811,344 

5.1 

5.0 

4.4 

8.0 

8.1 

6.5 

4.3 

1,164,232 

1,158,160 

1,158,949 

938,209 

898,292 

605,804 

331,178 

1,167,480 

1,097,518 

1,053,456 

828,141 

781,652 

695,116 

671,647 


26,543,620 

24,236,878 

22,458,729 

18,697,992 

18,023,154 

15,078,162 

13,540,680 

8,227,940 

7,518,875 

6,562,136 

7,423,772 

5,248,293 

3,459,610 

2,492,740 

18,315,680 

16,718,003 

15,896,593 

11,274,220 

12,774,861 

11,618,552 

11,047,940 

3.2 

3.2 

3.4 

2.5 

3.4 

4.4 

5.4 

5,070,434 

5,383,914 

5,676,994 

1,263,000 

1,481,555 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

1,445,479 

1,293,079 

1,011,087 

1,240,703 

1,172,654 

762,234 

787,010 

28,180,013 

26,548,959 

25,544,704 

23,848,982 

22,779,963 

20,266,054 

19,560,342 


1.39 

1.17 

1.00 

1.37 

1.32 

.86 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.35 

.188 

9.30 

8.68 

8.22 

6.03 

6.63 

6.73 

6.26 

14.31 

13.78 

13.21 

12.75 

11.82 

11.74 

11.09 

1,940,384 

1,929,932 

1,930,750 

1,887,584 

1,906,584 

1,731,384 

1,766,284 

10.1 

8.8 

8.1 

11.4 

12.4 

7.6 

4.2 


Amounts per share are stated after appropriate adjustments for the stock splits effective 
May 18. 1960 and March 29, 1966 and for the number of shares held in treasury. 
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Edward L. Clifford 


James Barringer 

Elected 1959 

Executive Vice-president 

Edward L. Clifford 
Elected 1953 
President, 

Worcester County National 
Bank, Worcester 

William O. Fisher 
Elected 1964 
Vice-president 

Carl S. Forsythe 
Elected 1953 
Attorney, 

Forsythe, McGovern, Pearson 
& Nash, New York 

Frank J. Graziano 

Elected 1967 

Senior Vice President — 
Administration, 

American Can Company, 
New York 

Frederic W. Howe, Jr. 
Elected 1940 
President 

James H. Hunter 
Elected 1962 
Vice-president 

John Jeppson 
Elected 1965 
President, 

Norton Company, 

Worcester 

James W. L. Monkman 
Elected 1967 
Vice-president 



William H. Preston 
Elected 1967 
Vice-president 


William J. Speers, Jr. 
Elected 1954 
Attorney, 

Warner, Stackpole, Stetson 
& Bradlee, Boston 


Robert W. Stoddard 
Elected 1953 
Chairman of the Board, 
Wyman-Gordon Co., 
Worcester 


John C. Whitehead 



John C. Whitehead 
Elected 1960 
Partner, 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York 
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James Barringer 
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Vice-president 
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Vice-president 

William H. Preston 

Vice-president 
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Frederic W. Howe, Jr. and James Barringer (left) examine the new symbol of 
Crompton & Knowles Corporation. 
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This entire report is set in type 
faces made by Societa Nebiolo. 
Turin. Italy, which manufactures 
Crompton & Knowles machinery 
for distribution in Europe. 


Common stock listed on the NewYork Stock Exchange 

The annual meeting of stockholders will be held at 
the Company’s offices in Worcester on April 9, 1968. 

















The New C&K Trademark . . . 


stands for leadership in textile machinery. Crompton 
& Knowles makes box looms □ jacquards □ needle 
looms □ shuttleless looms □ gang shuttle looms □ 
Malimo machines □ Fiber Lockers for non-wovens □ Machin¬ 
ery for: wet processing □ tentering □ drying and curing □ 
garnetting □ fiber opening, blending, and processing. 


stands for leadership in chemicals and dyestuffs. 
Crompton & Knowles makes acid dyes □ direct dyes □ 
fixatives □ levelling agents □ modified and basic dyes 
□ disperse dyes for natural and synthetic fibers □ colors for 
plastics —dry blends, concentrates, and paste □ FD&C soluble 
colors and insoluble color lakes for food and drugs. 


stands for leadership in plastics machinery. Crompton 
pfj & Knowles makes extrusion machinery systems for: 
" wire and cable insulation □ pipe □ sheet □ film □ fiber 


□ compounding □ rubber □ wire and cable handling equipment. 

stands for leadership in packaging machinery. Cromp¬ 
ton & Knowles makes cartoners □ multipackers □ roll 
wrapper machines □ overwrappers □ bundlers, case 


openers, gluers and sealers □ strip and pouch packagers □ 
special purpose machinery. 

stands for leadership in reinforced plastics. Crompton 
& Knowles makes chemical processing equipment □ 
filters, grating, fencing □ filtration equipment compo¬ 


nents for air and water purification □ architectural products 
□ defense products. 

stands for automotive components. Crompton & Knowles 
makes truck axles and truck components. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES CORPORATION ANO SUBSIDIARIES 

Executive Offices, 93 Grand Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 01610 U.S.A. 


Davis Advertising, Inc.. Worcester. Mass.. U S.A 















